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PREFACE 


This handbook is intended principally for teachers and 
course designers who are, or intend to become, involved in 
preparing candidates for the Cambridge First Certificate in 
English examination (FCE). 


The introductory part of the handbook provides a general 
background to the Cambridge EFL examinations and an 
overview of the work of the EFL Division at UCLES, 
including a description of current procedures for test design, 
production and marking. It is hoped that this will be of 
interest both to those who are familiar with the Cambridge 
EFL examinations, and to those who are coming to them for 
the first time. 


INTRODUCTION 


Introduction to UCLES 


The University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
(UCLES) was established as a department of the University of 
Cambridge in 1858 in order to set a standard of efficiency 
for schools in England. The Cambridge examinations cover a 
wide range of academic and vocational subjects and include 
examinations specially designed for the international market. 


Examinations in English as a Foreign Language (EFL) were 
started at UCLES in 1913, with the Certificate of Proficiency 
in English (CPE). The First Certificate in English (FCE) was 
introduced in 1939. Other EFL examinations and schemes 
for Teachers of English as a Foreign Language (TEFL) have 
been added periodically since then, so that UCLES now 
offers the most comprehensive range of EFL examinations 
and TEFL schemes with a total annual candidature of over 
500,000. 


The English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Division 


The EFL Division at UCLES has specific responsibility for all 
the professional and specialist aspects of the EFL 
examinations and the TEFL schemes. The EFL team is made 
up of staff with qualifications mainly in the area of applied 
linguistics and TEFL, and with considerable experience in 
overseas teaching situations. 


The work of the EFL Division covers four main areas: 


e question paper production 

e support for the administration of the examinations 
(particularly the Speaking Tests) 

e processing of examinations (marking, etc.) 

° user service 


In all these areas there is a programme of ongoing 
validation, and specialist staff work on analysis and 
evaluation. The aim is to ensure that standards are being met 
and that the examinations develop in order to meet the 
changing needs of candidates and other test users. 


The core of the EFL system is the question paper production 
process. This is described in detail below. 


The general (i.e. non-specialist) administration and 
processing of examinations is largely carried out by other 
divisions at UCLES. The EFL Division, however, is 
responsible for ensuring that various professional 
requirements are met. This includes, for example, the 
development and implementation of training and monitoring 
procedures which are required for carrying out the 
assessment of spoken and written language by examiners. 


For the EFL Division, user service concerns professional 
matters such as the production of information for test users, 


e.g. specifications, handbooks, sample materials, 
examination reports, etc. It is also the responsibility of EFL 
staff to ensure that obligations to test users are met, and that 
in this context UCLES EFL examinations fulfil the Code of 
Practice established by the Association of Language Testers 
in Europe (see below). This Code of Practice focuses on the 
responsibilities of both examination providers and 
examination users and covers four main areas: 


° developing examinations 

° interpreting examination results 
e striving for fairness 

° informing examination takers 


The Association of Language Testers in Europe (ALTE) 


UCLES is a member of the Association of Language Testers in 
Europe (ALTE) which was formed in 1990. The members are 
all providers of language examinations and certificates from 

countries within the European Union. 


The principal objectives of ALTE are as follows: 


° to establish a framework of levels of proficiency in 
order to promote the transnational recognition of 
certification, especially in Europe; 

° to establish common standards for all stages of the 
language testing process: i.e., for test development, 
question and item writing, test administration, marking 
and grading, reporting of test results, test analysis and 
reporting of findings; 

° to collaborate on joint projects and in the exchange of 
ideas and know-how. 


At the present stage of development of the framework, 
considerable agreement has been reached on the content 
definition of all five levels of proficiency. Further empirical 
research is taking place. 


More information about ALTE and copies of ALTE documents 
can be obtained from the ALTE Secretariat at UCLES. 


The Production of EFL Question Papers 


The production process for question papers for EFL 
examinations and TEFL schemes begins with the 
commissioning of material and ends with the printing of 
question papers. 


For the majority of EFL question papers there are five main 
stages in the production process: 


° commissioning 

° editing 

° pretesting 

° analysis and banking of material 
° question paper construction 


This process can be represented in the diagram below: 
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The Production Cycle for Pretested Question Papers 


UCLES employs a team of Item Writers to produce 
examination material, and throughout the writing and editing 
process strict guidelines are followed in order to ensure that 
the materials conform to the test specifications. Topics or 
contexts of language use which might introduce a bias 
against any group of candidates of a particular background 
(i.e., on the basis of sex, ethnic origin, etc.) are avoided. 


After selection and editing, the items are compiled into 
pretest papers. Pretesting plays a central role as it allows for 
questions and materials with known measurement 
characteristics to be banked so that new versions of question 
papers can be produced as and when required. The 
pretesting process helps to ensure that all versions conform 
to the test requirements in terms of content and level of 
difficulty. 


Each pretest paper contains anchor items or is supplied to 
candidates with an additional anchor test. The anchor items 
are carefully chosen on the basis of their known 
measurement characteristics and their inclusion means that 
all new items can be linked to a common scale of difficulty. 


Pretest papers are despatched to a wide variety of EFL 
schools and colleges, which have offered to administer the 
pretests to candidates of a suitable level. After the completed 
pretests are returned to the Pretesting Section of the EFL 
Division, a score for each student is provided to the centre 
within two weeks of receiving the completed scripts. The 
items are marked and analysed, and those which are found 
to be suitable are banked. 


Material for the productive components of the examinations 
is trialled with candidates to assess its suitability for 
inclusion in the Materials Bank. 


The UCLES Main Suite: A Five-Level System 


UCLES has developed a series of examinations with similar 
characteristics, spanning five levels. Within the series of five 
levels, the First Certificate in English is at Cambridge Level 
Three. 


FCE is the most widely taken Cambridge EFL examination 
and the annual candidature is in excess of 250,000. 


Cambridge Level Five 

Certificate of Proficiency in English (CPE) 
Cambridge Level Four 

Certificate in Advanced English (CAE) 


Cambridge Level Three 


First Certificate in English (FCE) 


Cambridge Level Two 
Preliminary English Test (PET) 
Cambridge Level One 
Key English Test (KET) 


BACKGROUND TO FCE 


FCE was originally offered in 1939 as the Lower Certificate 
of Proficiency. Regular updating has allowed the 
examination to keep pace with changes in language 
teaching and testing. In 1974, the Lower Certificate was 
renamed the First Certificate in English. A number of 
important changes were made in 1984, including the 
introduction of a taped listening test. In 1991, a review of 
the examination content and administration was begun in 
order to take into consideration recent developments in 
teaching and testing. The result of this review is the revised 
FCE, introduced in December 1996. 


The Level of FCE 


As well as being at Cambridge Level Three, FCE also falls 
within Level Three of the ALTE framework, and a brief 
description of this level is given below. This description is 
not a specification for the examination content but refers to 
language activities in real-world, non-examination contexts. 


ALTE Level Three: An Independent User 


ALTE Level Three, which goes under the label ‘Independent 
User’, corresponds to what is often referred to as an 
intermediate stage of proficiency. Learners at this level are 
expected to be able to handle the main structures of the 
language with some confidence, demonstrate knowledge of 
a wide range of vocabulary and use appropriate 
communicative strategies in a variety of social situations. 
Their understanding of spoken language and written texts 
should go beyond being able to pick out items of factual 
information, and they should be able to distinguish between 
main and subsidiary points and between the gist of a text 
and specific detail. They should be able to produce written 
texts of various types, showing the ability to develop an 
argument as well as describe or recount events. 


Examinations at ALTE Level Three are frequently used as 
proof that the learner can do office work or take a course of 
study in the medium of the language being learned. Learners 
at this level can be assumed to have sufficient ability to 
operate effectively in English in many clerical, secretarial 
and managerial posts. 


Recognition 


FCE has widespread recognition in commerce and industry, 
e.g., for public contact or secretarial work in banking, 
airlines, catering, etc. Many universities and other 
educational institutions recognise FCE for English language 
entrance requirements. More information about recognition 
is available from British Council Offices and from UCLES. 


FCE Candidature 


Information is collected about the FCE candidates at each 
session, when candidates fill in a Candidate Information 
Sheet. The candidates for FCE come from a wide range of 
backgrounds and take the examination for a number of 
different reasons. The following points summarise the 
characteristics of the current FCE candidature. 


Nationality - FCE is taken by candidates throughout the 
world in about 100 countries, although the total number of 
nationalities represented in the candidature is over 150. The 
majority of these candidates enter for FCE in European and 
South American countries. Many candidates also take the 
examination in the UK. 


Age - Most candidates (about 75%) are under 25, with the 
average age being about 23. In some countries the average 
age is lower (e.g., in Greece it is about 16). 


Gender - About 65% of candidates are female. 


Employment - Most candidates are students, although there 
are considerable differences in the proportion of students in 
different countries. 


Exam Preparation - A large proportion of candidates (about 
80%) undertake a preparatory course before taking the 
examination; most of these courses last between eight and 
twenty-four weeks. 


Reasons for taking FCE - Candidates’ reasons for wanting an 
English language qualification are roughly distributed as 


follows: 

° to gain employment (37%) 

° for further study (30%) 

° out of personal interest (33%) 


FCE CONTENT: AN OVERVIEW 


The examination consists of five papers: 


Reading 1 hour 15 minutes 
Writing 1 hour 30 minutes 
Use of English 1 hour 15 minutes 
Listening 40 minutes (approximately) 


Speaking 14 minutes (approximately) 


Reading 


Candidates are expected to be able to read semi-authentic 

texts of various kinds (informative and general interest) and 
to show understanding of gist, detail and text structure, and 
to deduce meaning. 


The paper contains four parts and 35 questions. Each part 
contains a text and corresponding comprehension tasks. 
One part may contain two or more shorter related texts. 


Writing 

Candidates are expected to be able to write non-specialised 
text types such as letters, articles, reports and compositions 
for a given purpose and target reader, covering a range of 
topics. One of the tasks in Part 2 is based on an optional 
reading of one of five set books. 


Candidates are required to carry out two tasks; a compulsory 
one in Part 1 and one from a choice of four in Part 2. The 
word length of each answer is 120-180 words. 


Use of English 


Candidates are expected to demonstrate their knowledge 
and control of the language system by completing a number 
of tasks, some of which are based on specially written texts. 


The paper contains five parts and 65 questions, which take 
the form of multiple choice cloze, open cloze, ‘key’ word 
transformations, error correction and word formation task 


types. 


Listening 


Candidates are provided with short extracts and longer 
monologues, announcements, extracts from radio 
programmes, news, features, etc., at an intermediate level. 
They are expected to show understanding of detail and gist, 
and to deduce meaning. 


The paper contains four parts and 30 questions. Each part 
contains a recorded text or texts and corresponding 
comprehension tasks. 


Speaking 


The standard test format is two candidates and two 

examiners. Candidates must be able to respond to questions 
and interact in conversational English. Prompt materials are 
used by the examiner to stimulate and guide the interaction. 


The paper contains four parts including short exchanges with 
the examiner and with the other candidate, and a ‘long turn’ 
of about one minute. 


GRADING AND RESULTS 


The five FCE papers total 200 marks, after weighting. Each 
paper is weighted to 40 marks. 


A candidate’s overall FCE grade is based on the total score 
gained by the candidate in all five papers. It is not necessary 
to achieve a satisfactory level in all five papers in order to 
pass the examination. 


The overall grade boundaries (A, B, C, D, E and U) are set 
according to the following information: 


e statistics on the candidature 

e statistics on the overall candidate performance 

° statistics on individual items, for those parts of the 
examination for which this is appropriate (Papers 1, 3 
and 4) 

° advice, based on the performance of candidates, and 


recommendations of examiners where this is relevant 
(Papers 2 and 5) 

e comparison with statistics from previous years’ 
examination performance and candidature 


Results are reported as three passing grades (A, B and C) and 
three failing grades (D, E and U — unclassified). The 
minimum successful performance which a candidate 
typically requires in order to achieve a Grade C corresponds 
to about 60% of the total marks. Statements of results for 
those candidates who achieve a pass grade provide an 
indication of those papers in which an outstanding 
performance has been achieved. Statements of results for 
those candidates who fail with grade D and E provide an 
indication of those papers in which performance is 
particularly weak. 


Awards 


The Awarding Committee meets after the grade boundaries 
have been confirmed. It deals with all cases presented for 
special consideration, e.g. temporary disability, 
unsatisfactory examination conditions, suspected collusion, 
etc. The committee can decide to ask for scripts to be re- 
marked, to check results, to change grades, to withhold 
results, etc. Results may be withheld because of infringement 
of regulations or because further investigation is needed. 
Centres are notified if a candidate’s results have been 
scrutinised by the Awarding Committee. 


Notification of Results 


Statements of results are issued through centres 
approximately two months after the examination has been 
taken. 


Certificates are issued about six weeks after the issue of 
statements of results. Enquiries about results may be made 
through Local Secretaries, within a month of the issue of 
results slips. 


FCE ADMINISTRATION 


FCE is held each year in June and December in about 1,900 
centres worldwide. Candidates must enter through a 
recognised centre. 


Course Materials 


A number of course books and practice materials are 
available from publishers. A comprehensive list of those 
published by members of the Publishers’ Association is 
available from UCLES. FCE requires an all-round language 
ability and this should be borne in mind when selecting 
course materials. Most course books will need to be 
supplemented; care should be taken to ensure that course 
books and practice materials selected accurately reflect the 
content and format of the examination. 


NB. UCLES does not undertake to advise on text books or 
courses of study. 


Past examination papers, which can be used for practice, are 
available from Local Secretaries and from the Publications 
Department at UCLES. The sample question papers included 
in this Handbook (in reduced format) appeared in the FCE 
December 1996 examination. Examination Reports are also 
available from Local Secretaries or from UCLES. However, 
candidates are strongly advised not to concentrate unduly on 
working through practice tests and examinations as this will 
not by itself make them more proficient in the different skills. 


Further Information 


Copies of the Regulations and details of entry procedure, 
current fees and further information about this and other 
Cambridge examinations can be obtained from the Local 
Secretary for UCLES examinations in your area, or from: 


Administration and Systems Division 
UCLES 

1 Hills Road 

Cambridge 

CB1 2EU 


Telephone: +44 1223 553311 
Fax: +44 1223 460278 


In some areas this information can also be obtained from the 
British Council. 


Special Arrangements 


Special arrangements are available for disabled candidates. 
These may include extra time, separate accommodation or 
equipment, Braille transcription, etc. Consult the UCLES 
Local Secretary in your area for more details. 


A DETAILED GUIDE TO FCE 


PAPER | READING 


General Description Task Types 


Multiple matching, multiple choice, gapped text. 
Paper Format 


The paper contains four parts. Each part contains a text and 

. . : Task Focus 
corresponding comprehension tasks. One part may contain 
two or more shorter related texts. Understanding gist, main points, detail, text structure or 


specific information, or deducing meaning. 


Length of Texts Answering 


1,900-2,300 words approximately overall; 350-700 words 
approximately per text. For all parts of this paper, candidates indicate their answers 


by shading the correct lozenges on an answer sheet. 


Number of Questions 


Timin 
35. 
1 hour 15 minutes. 
Text Types 
: ; Marks 
From the following: advertisements, correspondence, 
fiction, informational material (e.g., brochures, guides, Questions in Parts 1, 2 and 3 carry two marks. Questions in 
manuals, etc.), messages, newspaper and magazine articles, Part 4 carry one mark. 
reports. 
Part Task Type Number of Task Format 
and Focus Questions 
1 Multiple matching 6 or 7 A text preceded by multiple matching questions. 
Main focus: Candidates must match a prompt from one list to 
main points a prompt in another list, or match prompts to 
elements in the text. 
2 Multiple choice 7 or 8 A text followed by four-option multiple choice 
Main focus: detail questions. 
3 Gapped text 6 or7 A text from which paragraphs or sentences have 
Main focus: been removed and placed in jumbled order after 
text structure the text. 
Candidates must decide from where in the text 
the paragraphs or sentences have been removed. 
4 Multiple matching, 13-15 As Part 1. 


Multiple choice 
Main focus: specific 
information 


PREPARING FOR PAPER | 


FCE Paper 1 consists of four texts, each of which is tested in 
a different way. This range of texts and task types which 
appear in the paper is intended to encourage a familiarity 
with many different types of reading material and also the 
use of different approaches to reading. 


The Reading Paper may include texts from a wide variety of 
sources: candidates should be familiar from their studies 
with a range of reading material, to be found in the many 
course books and reading skills books at this level. Learners 
will benefit from encouragement to exploit their personal 
interests in reading widely outside the classroom. 


In class, learners can be encouraged to read purposefully. 
For example, pre-reading questions will help to activate 
interest in the text they are going to read, and suggest why 
they are reading it. While-reading tasks can encourage them 
to deal not only with surface meaning, but also to interpret 
what they find, depending on the task set. Learners can be 
encouraged to adopt different strategies for different 
purposes for reading. 


When preparing for the examination, it is worth taking time 
to go through a paper, so that students know exactly what to 
expect. They can then see how the strategies and 
approaches to reading which they have learned in the 
classroom can be applied to the questions on the 
examination paper. It is important for them to realise that 
different strategies can be used for different task types. 


The paper has a standard structure and format, so candidates 
will know, in general terms, what to expect in each part of 
the paper. Although the number of questions for each part 
varies, each task is roughly equal in value, in terms of marks. 


The task formats included in the paper indicate the main 
purposes for reading. Part 1 (the matching task) asks 
candidates to identify the main ideas of the paragraph; in Part 
2, the multiple choice questions generally expect a detailed 
understanding of the text, though they will also include 
questions testing global understanding (e.g., What might be a 
suitable title for this text?), questions testing the ability to infer 
meaning from context (e.g., What does the writer mean by ‘x’ 
in Line y?) or questions testing lexical reference (e.g., What 
does ‘it’ refer to in Line x?). Part 3 is a task that tests the 
understanding of how texts are structured and Part 4 requires 
candidates to locate information in a group of texts or one 
which has been divided into sections. 


The different tasks are also designed to encourage the use of 
different reading styles. For example, reading for gist in Part 1 
may be a good strategy, whereas in Part 4 reading to locate 
specific information may be a better strategy to adopt. 


Candidates may be helped to deal with the texts by using the 
questions themselves as a first indication to the general 
content and their reason for reading. Whether the questions 
are placed before or after the text can also help to indicate 
suitable strategies to adopt. Using signals such as the layout 
of the text can help to predict its nature and source. 


PAPER 2 WRITING 


General Description 


Paper Format 


The paper contains two parts. 


Number of Tasks 


Candidates are required to complete two tasks: a compulsory 


Answering 


Candidates write their answers in the question booklet. 


Timing 


1 hour 30 minutes. 


Marks 


one in Part 1 and one from a choice of four in Part 2. 


Task Types 


Each question in this paper carries equal marks. 


From the following: letters, articles, reports, compositions, 


written for a given purpose and target reader. 


Part 


Task Type 
and Focus 


Q.1 


Writing a transactional 
letter (formal/informal) 


Q.2-4 

Writing one of the 

following: 

e an article 

e a non-transactional letter 

e a report 

e a discursive composition 

e a descriptive/narrative 
composition/short story 


Q.5 

Writing one of the above 
on a prescribed 
background reading text 


Number of Tasks Task Format 
and Length 


1 compulsory task Candidates are required to deal with 
input material of up to 250 words, which 
120-180 words may include graphic and pictorial 
material. 
Texts may include advertisements, letters, 
postcards, diaries, short articles, etc. 


4 tasks from which A situationally-based writing task 
candidates choose 1 specified in no more than 70 words. 


120-180 words 


Q.5 has 2 options 


PREPARING FOR PAPER 2 


When preparing candidates for the examination, it is 
important to familiarise them with the paper and the range of 
task types and topics. Candidates can learn to identify tasks 
and topics which are best suited to their interests and 
experiences. 


Part 1 


Part 1 consists of one compulsory task in which candidates 
are required to write a transactional letter which may be 
formal or informal, in response to a request for action or to 
initiate action; the range of functions of this letter may 
include giving information, requesting information, making 
complaints, corrections, or suggestions requiring feedback. 
The usual conventions of letter writing, specifically opening 
salutation, paragraphing and closing phrasing are required 
but it is not necessary to include addresses. 


The input on which the candidates must base their letter is 
made up of varied combinations of text and notes, 
sometimes supported by illustrations or diagrams. Widely 
used abbreviations, such as NB, e.g., etc., may also appear 
as part of the input. It is important that candidates cover all 
the essential points of the input in their answer. They should 
be aware that the overall aim of the task is to achieve a 
positive effect on the target reader. A list of questions or 
statements in simple sentences is not enough; organisation 
and cohesion, clear layout, appropriate register, control and 
accuracy of language are all important features of task 
achievement. Some evidence of range of language is also 
required, which means building on key words from the input 
rather than lifting whole segments. Part 1 tasks often offer the 
candidates the opportunity to add a piece of information, 
suggestion or request of their own in order to expand their 
demonstration of range. 


Part 2 


Candidates must choose one from four questions, one of 
which offers two set-text options. The input for these five 
tasks is considerably less than in Part 1 but a context, a 
purpose for writing and a target reader are indicated; some 
tasks are contextualised and others are defined by the rubric 
itself. Widely used abbreviations, such as NB, e.g., etc., may 
also appear, as in Part 1. Attention to every element in the 
rubric is essential to effective task achievement. 


The different task types are intended to provide frameworks 
for the candidates so that they can put together their ideas 
on a topic with a purpose for writing and a reader in mind. 
For example: 


A composition is usually written for a teacher, perhaps as a 
follow-up to a class activity and would probably include 
some opinions and suggestions on the subject. 


An article could be written for a magazine or newsletter for 


which the reader may be someone with a similar interest to 
the writer or, as in the case of a college magazine, be in the 
writer’s peer group. There is often some description and 
occasionally anecdote included. The main purpose is to 
interest and engage the reader, so there should be some 
opinion or comment as well. 


A report could be written for a superior (a boss or a teacher) 
or a peer group (club members, colleagues) and will 
certainly contain some facts with the possibility of adding 
suggestions or recommendations. 


A letter of application could be written to an individual or 
an organisation. The purpose is always clear (to get the job, 
the scholarship, etc.), and all information and expressions of 
interest are directed to that end. 


An informal letter would always be written for a known 
reader, e.g. a pen friend, and would usually be intended to 
interest the reader, share an experience or explain feelings 
or personal opinions. 


A short story would be written for a magazine or anthology 
for which the typical reader might be a fellow-student or an 
enthusiast for a certain type of fiction. The writer might be 
writing for a fee or in the hopes of winning a prize — the 
immediate purpose would be to engage the interest of the 
reader. 


These indications of readership and purpose are not 
comprehensive but intended to provide some guidelines to 
the different task types. It must be stressed that high level 
specialised writing skills are not expected of candidates at 
this level. 


Part 2 
Question 5 


This consists of a choice of two tasks based on the set 
reading texts, as specified in the Examination Regulations 
issued every year. (The current set books are listed on Page 
52.) The questions are designed to be general enough to be 
applicable to any of the texts, and usually require a 
composition. The target reader is defined as someone who 
may not have read the book, in order to encourage 
adequate reference to the text which the candidate has 
read; a plot summary is not, however, a substitute for the 
task. Some tasks require one of the types of writing given 
above, i.e., article, letter or report, in which case the target 
reader may also be a friend, colleague or magazine reader. 


This option is intended to encourage extended reading as a 
basis for the enrichment of language study, and a variety of 
simplified and original texts are included in the list of 
prescribed titles; each text normally remains on the list for 
two years. 


ASSESSMENT 


An impression mark is awarded to each piece of writing; all 
tasks carry the same maximum mark. 


The general impression mark scheme is used in conjunction 
with a task-specific mark scheme, which focuses on criteria 
specific to each particular task, including relevance, range of 
structure, vocabulary and presentation and register. 


The criteria for assessment with reference to the general 
impression mark scheme are summarised as follows: 


Band 5 Full realisation of task set shown by: 
e Coverage of points required with evidence of original output. 
e Wide range of structure and vocabulary demonstrating control of language. 
e Clear organisation with a variety of linking devices. 
e Presentation and register wholly appropriate to purpose and audience throughout. 
Overall: a very positive effect on the target reader. 
Band 4 Good realisation of task set shown by: 
e Coverage of points required with sufficient detail. 
e Good range of structure and vocabulary; generally accurate. 
e Effective organisation; suitable linking devices. 
e Presentation and register appropriate to purpose and audience. 
Overall: a positive effect on the target reader. 
Band 3 Task set is reasonably achieved by: 
e Coverage of main points required. 
e Adequate range of structure and vocabulary; some errors. 
e Adequate organisation; simple linking devices. 
e Presentation and register on the whole appropriate to purpose and audience. 
Overall: a satisfactory effect on the target reader. 
Band 2 Task set attempted but not adequately achieved because of: 
e Some omissions and/or irrelevant material. 
e Range of structure and vocabulary rather limited; errors may obscure communication. 
e Inconsistent organisation; few linking devices. 
e Unsuccessful attempts at appropriate presentation and register. 
Overall: message not clearly communicated to target reader. 
Band 1 Task set not achieved because of: 
e Notable omissions and/or considerable irrelevance. 
e Narrow range of vocabulary and structure; little or no language control. 
e Lack of organisation and linking devices. 
e Little or no awareness of appropriate presentation and register. 


Overall: a very negative effect on the target reader. 


Band 0 Too little language for assessment. 


Length Examiners discuss these individual mark schemes and refer 


Candidates are asked to write 120-180 words for each to them regularly while they are working. 


answer. For answers that are below length, the examiner 


: ; ; During marking, each examiner is apportioned scripts 
adjusts the maximum mark and the mark given 8 & PP P 


proportionately. For answers that are over-length, the chosen on a random basis from the whole entry in order to 


: ; : ensure there is no concentration of good or weak scripts or 
examiner draws a line at the approximate place where the 


; $ of one large centre of one country in the allocation of an 
correct length is reached and directs close assessment to 8 y y 


: oios one examiner. A rigorous process of co-ordination and 
what comes before this. However, credit is given for relevant 8 P 


material appearing later checking is carried out before and throughout the marking 


process. 


Handwriting and Spelling 


Poor handwriting, spelling errors or faulty punctuation are 
not specifically penalised, but the overall impression mark 
may be adjusted if it is felt that communication is impeded. 
American usage and spelling are acceptable. 


Irrelevance 


The examiners’ first priority is to give credit for the 
candidates’ efforts at communication, but candidates who 
introduce blatantly irrelevant material learned by heart or 
who deliberately misinterpret the question are penalised. 


Background Reading Texts 


In Question 5, the examiners are looking for evidence that 
candidates have read and appreciated a set text and are able 
to provide evidence of this in the form of illustrated 
description and discussion. Judgement is based, as for the 
other tasks, on control of language in the given context 
rather than on content or interpretation, though it is 
obviously necessary to downgrade candidates who attempt 
these topics without preparation. 


MARKING 


The panel of examiners is divided into small teams, each 
with a very experienced examiner as Team Leader. The 
Principal Examiner guides and monitors the marking 
process, beginning with a meeting of the Principal Examiner 
and the Team Leaders. This is held immediately after the 
examination and begins the process of establishing a 
common standard of assessment by the selection of sample 
scripts for all the questions in Paper 2. These are chosen to 
demonstrate the range of responses and different levels of 
competence, and a task-specific mark scheme is finalised 
for each individual task on the paper. This summarises the 
content, organisation and cohesion, range of structures and 
vocabulary, register and format, and target reader indicated 
in the task, in the form of satisfactory band descriptors. The 
accuracy of language, including spelling and punctuation, is 
assessed on the general impression scale for all tasks; 
accuracy is more prominent in Part 1 assessment, and range 
in the assessment of Part 2 performance. 


PAPER 3 USE OF ENGLISH 


General Description Answering 


For all parts of this paper candidates write their answers on 
Paper Format an answer sheet. 


The paper contains five parts. 
Timing 


Number of Questions i Haus minutes: 


65. 

Marks 
Task Types Questions 1-30 and 41-65 carry one mark. Questions 
Multiple choice cloze, open cloze, ‘key’ word 31-40 carry two marks. 


transformations, error correction, word formation. 


Part Task Type Number of Task Format 
and Focus Questions 
1 Multiple choice cloze 15 A modified cloze text containing 15 gaps and 
followed by 15 four-option multiple choice 
An emphasis on questions. 
vocabulary 
2 — Open cloze 15 A modified cloze text containing 15 gaps. 


Grammar and vocabulary 


3 ‘Key’ word transformations 10 Discrete items with a lead-in sentence and a 
gapped response to complete using a given 
Grammar and vocabulary word. 
4 Error correction 15 A text containing errors. Some lines of the text 
are correct, other lines contain an extra and 
An emphasis on grammar unnecessary word which must be identified. 
5 Word formation 10 A text containing 10 gaps. Each gap corresponds 
to a word. The ‘stems’ of the missing words are 
Vocabulary given beside the text and must be transformed to 


provide the missing word. 


PREPARING FOR PAPER 3 


The Use of English paper is divided into five parts, each part 
being defined in terms of its task type and language focus. 


Part 1 


In Part 1 candidates must choose one word or phrase from a 
set of four (A, B, C, D) to fill a gap in a text. This may 
involve choosing ‘leaking’ rather than ‘pouring’, ‘spilling’ or 
‘flowing’ to fill the gap in: ‘The roof of our tent was .... .’ Or 
it may mean choosing ‘interested’, rather than ‘keen’, ‘eager’ 
or ‘enthusiastic’, to fill the gap in: ‘You may be .... in 
applying for this job.’ In the first case, candidates have to 
know the meaning of the word, but in the second they must 
know not just the meaning, but also the preposition and verb 
form that follow. In the second example, ‘keen’ is wrong, not 
because it has the wrong meaning, but because it does not 
fit in with the grammar of the sentence. This part of the 
paper also tests fixed phrases and collocations, such as ‘to 
pay attention to’ and ‘to take no notice of’, as well as 

phrasal verbs, and linkers such as ‘in case’, ‘as long as’, 
‘even if’ and ‘while’. 


In preparing for Paper 3, candidates should be encouraged 
to learn whole phrases rather than just individual words. 
Vocabulary practice that brings out the differences in 
meaning between similar words (e.g., ‘jump’ and ‘leap’) will 
also help candidates to prepare for this part of the paper, but 
knowing the grammatical patterns and collocations is as 
important as knowing the meaning. 


As is the case for all texts on Paper 3, Part 1 has a title. 
Candidates can make use of the title by thinking about what 
it suggests to them, and in this way they can attempt to 
predict what they are going to read, which will help them to 
understand the text. 


Part 2 


Part 2 is a modified cloze text containing fifteen gaps, testing 
structural rather than lexical accuracy. A single word is 
needed to fill each gap. There may be more than one 
acceptable word for a gap, defined by the mark scheme. The 
absence or misuse of capital letters is ignored; correct 
spelling is required. Learning words and expressions in 
context will help candidates in this part of the paper. 


Part 3 


Part 3, ten ‘key’ word transformations: each question consists 
of a prompt sentence followed by a response sentence of 
which the beginning and end are given. The gap must be 
filled with between two and five words, one of which must 
be the key word which is given. This word must not be 
changed. In Part 3, a wide range of structures such as 
reported speech, passive voice, conditionals, verb tenses as 
well as modal verbs are tested. In addition, phrasal verbs 
and lexical phrases such as ‘to have difficulty in -ing’, 


‘to take notice of’, ‘to look forward to -ing’, etc., can be 
tested in this format. Any of the words that make up the 
phrase may be the ‘key’ word. An awareness of parallel and 
synonymous expressions should be part of candidates’ 
preparation for this part. Correct spelling is required. 


Part 4 


In Part 4 candidates must decide if the fifteen lines of a text 
contain a wrong word or not. Most lines contain errors and 
they are the sort of errors that FCE level learners typically 
make in their writing, such as incorrect auxiliary verbs, 
prepositions, pronouns and articles. The text resembles 
something that a student at this level might write. In 
preparation for this part, candidates can be encouraged to 
identify and correct their own or their classmates’ written 
work, which may help to improve their accuracy when 
writing. 


Part 5 


Part 5 is a word-building task, based on a text with ten gaps. 
The types of word-building involve not just the addition of 
affixes (e.g., honest ’ dishonesty), but also internal changes 
(strong ’ strength) and compounding (e.g., rain ’ raindrop). To 
prepare for this part of the paper, it is best to adopt a 
systematic and methodical approach to these different types 
of word formation. Correct spelling is required. 


PAPER 4 LISTENING 


General Description 


Paper Format 


The paper contains four parts. Each part contains a recorded 
text or texts and corresponding comprehension tasks. 


Number of Questions 
30. 


Text Types 


From the following: 


Monologues: answerphone/free phone messages, 
commentaries, documentaries/features, instructions, lectures, 
news, public announcements, publicity/advertisements, 
reports, speeches, stories/anecdotes, talks. 


Interacting speakers: chats, conversations, discussions, 
interviews, quizzes, radio plays, transactions. 


Recording Information 


Each text is heard twice. 


Recordings will contain a variety of accents corresponding 
to standard variants of English native speaker accent, and to 
English non-native speaker accents that approximate to the 
norms of native speaker accents. 


Part Task Type Number of 
and Focus Questions 
1 Multiple choice 8 


Understanding gist, main 
points, detail, function, 
location, roles and 
relationships, mood, attitude, 
intention, feeling or opinion 


2 Note taking or blank filling 10 


Understanding gist, main 
points, detail or specific 
information, or deducing 


meaning 

3 Multiple matching 5 
As for part 1 

4 Selection from 2 or 3 7 


possible answers 


As for Part 2 


Background sounds may be included before speaking begins, 
to provide contextual information. 


Task Types 


From the following: multiple choice, note taking, blank 
filling, multiple matching, selection from 2 or 3 possible 
answers. 


Task Focus 


Understanding gist, main points, detail or specific 
information, or deducing meaning. 


Answering 


Candidates indicate their answers by shading the correct 
lozenges or writing the required word or words on an 
answer sheet. 


Timing 


Approximately 40 minutes. 


Marks 


Each question in this paper carries one mark. 


Task Format 


A series of short unrelated extracts, of approximately 
30 seconds each, from monologues or exchanges 
between interacting speakers. The multiple choice 
questions have three options. 


A monologue or text involving interacting speakers 
and lasting approximately 3 minutes. 


A series of short related extracts, of approximately 30 
seconds each, from monologues or exchanges 
between interacting speakers. The multiple matching 
questions require selection of the correct option from a 
list of six. 


A monologue or text involving interacting speakers 
and lasting approximately 3 minutes. The questions 
require candidates to select between 2 or 3 possible 
answers, e.g., true/false; yes/no; three-option multiple 
choice; which speaker said what, etc. 


PREPARING FOR PAPER 4 


Paper 4 has a standard structure of four parts, which helps 
candidates to be clear about what they have to do. The 
instructions for each task are heard on the tape, and if 
candidates read and listen as directed, there should be no 
danger of ‘getting lost’. It is worth taking time to go right 
through a sample listening test, so that students understand 
exactly what to expect in the examination. 


Candidates should use the questions on the page to help 
predict what they will hear. This is not simply ‘exam 
technique’. When listening, we all bring a variety of extra 
areas of knowledge to everything we hear, whether it be the 
context in which we hear it, our knowledge about the 
speaker(s), or our knowledge about the subject itself. The 
use of pre-listening tasks in classwork will be of great benefit 
in raising awareness of this. 


Candidates need to have the opportunity to hear as much 
spoken English as possible, with as much variety as possible. 
Leisure interests, such as music and video, should be 
exploited to encourage students to listen to English outside 
the classroom, as well as frequent and varied practice within 
it. 


Part 1 


The eight questions in this part of the paper are presented 
both on the question paper and on the tape, so that 
candidates are led carefully through them. The testing focus 
is spelt out in each question, for example: 


e Who is speaking? 

e What are they talking about? 

e What emotion/attitude/feeling/opinion is being 
expressed? 


Candidates can prepare for this part by listening to short 
extracts of speech and concentrating on understanding the 
general idea or main points of what they hear. 


Part 2 


The ten questions in this part of the paper may take several 
forms, including notes with gaps in them, incomplete 
statements, or questions. Candidates do not need to write a 
full sentence as an answer: they should use the size of the 
answer boxes to guide them. Three words is normally the 
maximum necessary. Incorrect spelling is not penalised, 
provided that the candidate’s intention is clear, except 
where a word has been spelt out letter by letter, for 
example, a proper name, and where this would actually be 
a test of the candidate's ability to follow the spelling. 
Preparation for this part should include practice in note- 
taking while listening. 


Part 3 


This is a multiple matching task. Candidates listen to a series 
of five short pieces with different speakers, which are 
related in some way. For example, they may all be speaking 
about aspects of the same subject, such as travel, or about 
similar experiences or objects, such as journeys or vehicles. 
Alternatively, the link may be functional, such as a series of 
different speakers asking for information, or apologising. 
Reading through the questions carefully before listening will 
furnish valuable support in helping candidates to focus on 
the identifying aspects of each piece, and this should be 
stressed in preparation and practice. 


Part 4 


In this part of the paper the style of the questions may vary, 
but the number is always constant at seven. The questions 
may either have two alternatives (Yes/No, True/False), or 
three. The latter may be in the form of three-option multiple 
choice or may take the form of ‘Who said what?’, where the 
conversation has three people expressing opinions or 
feelings. Alternatively, the questions might ask, for example, 
in a discussion comparing three schools, ‘Which school 
offers what?’, or, in a discussion about holidays, ‘Which 
holiday includes what?’ As in Part 2, they follow the order of 
the information in the conversation. Candidates can prepare 
for this part by noting down, for example, the main points of 
a conversation, or the functions expressed, etc. 


PAPER 5 SPEAKING 


General Description 


Paper Format 


The paper contains four parts. 


The standard format is two candidates and two examiners. 


One examiner acts as both interlocutor and assessor and 


manages the interaction either by asking questions or 


providing cues for candidates. The other acts as assessor and 


does not join in the conversation. 


Task Types 


Short exchanges with the examiner and with the other 


candidate; a ‘long turn’ of about one minute. 


Parts 


Part 1 
Interview 


three 
minutes 


Part 2 
Individual 
long turn 


four 
minutes 


Part 3 
Two-way 
collaborative 
task 


three 
minutes 


Part 4 
Three-way 
discussion 


four 
minutes 


Task Format 


Interaction Pattern 


Interlocutor interviews 
candidates 


Interlocutor delegates an 


individual task to each 
candidate 


Interlocutor delegates a 
collaborative task to the 
pair of candidates 


Interlocutor leads a 
discussion with the two 
candidates 


Input 


Verbal questions 


Visual stimuli, with 
verbal rubrics 


Visual stimuli, with 
verbal rubrics 


verbal prompts 


Task 


Focus 


Exchanging personal and factual information, expressing 


and finding out about attitudes and opinions. 


Timing 


Approximately 14 minutes. 


Marks 


Candidates are assessed on their performance throughout 
the test. 


Candidate Output 


Discourse Features 


responding to ° 
questions 
expanding on 
responses 


sustaining a long turn œ 
managing discourse: e 


- coherence 

- organisation of 
language & ideas 

- appropriacy of 
vocabulary 

- clarity of message 


turn-taking (initiating 
& responding 
appropriately) 
negotiating 


responding 
appropriately 
developing topics 


Functions 


giving personal 
information 
talking about 
present 
circumstances 
talking about past 
experience 
talking about 
future plans 


giving information 
expressing opinions 
through comparing & 
contrasting 


exchanging information 
& opinions 

expressing & justifying 
opinions 

agreeing and/or 
disagreeing 

suggesting 

speculating 


exchanging information 
& opinions 

expressing & justifying 
opinions 

agreeing and/or 
disagreeing 


PREPARING FOR PAPER 5 


The paired format (two examiners and two candidates) of the 
Speaking Test aims to offer candidates the opportunity to 
demonstrate, in a controlled but friendly environment, their 
ability to use their spoken language skills effectively. One 
examiner, the Interlocutor, conducts the test and gives a 
global assessment of each candidate’s performance. The 
other, the Assessor, does not take any part in the interaction 
but focuses solely on listening to, and making an assessment 
of, the candidate's oral proficiency. 


The test consists of four parts, each of which is assessed. 
Each part of the test focuses on a different type of 
interaction: between the Interlocutor and each candidate, 
between the two candidates, and among all three. The 
patterns of discourse vary within each part of the test and 
candidates can be prepared for the Speaking Test by 
practising talking individually and in small groups with the 
teacher and with peers. This will help them to be aware of, 
and to practise, the norms of turn-taking, and the 
appropriate ways of participating in a conversation or taking 
up a topic under discussion. 


Part 1 - Interview 


The Interlocutor directs the conversation, by asking each 
candidate to give some basic personal information about 
himself / herself. The candidates do not need to talk to each 
other in this part of the test, though they may if they wish. 


Part 2 - Individual Long Turn 


Each candidate is given the opportunity to talk uninterrupted 
on his / her own for about one minute. Each candidate is 
asked to compare and contrast two colour photographs, 
commenting on the pictures and giving some personal 
reaction to them. They are not required to describe the 
photographs in detail. 


Part 3 - Collaborative Task 


The candidates are provided with a visual stimulus (one or 
several photographs / line drawings / computer graphics, 
etc.) to form the basis for a task which they attempt together. 
Sometimes the candidates may be asked to agree on a 
decision or conclusion, whereas at other times they may be 
told that they may agree to disagree. In all cases, it is the 
working towards the completion of the task that counts 
rather than the actual completion of the task. 


Part 4 - Three-way Discussion 


In this part of the test, the Interlocutor again directs the 
conversation by encouraging the candidates to broaden and 
discuss further the topics introduced in Part 3. 


Each task has its own focus which is outlined by the 
examiner. Candidates should listen carefully to the 


instructions so that they carry out the task appropriately. 


In order to be able to make a fair and accurate assessment of 
each candidate’s performance, the examiners must be given 
a reasonable amount of language to assess. Candidates must, 
therefore, be prepared to provide full but natural answers to 
questions asked by either the Interlocutor or the other 
candidate, and to speak clearly and audibly at all times. 
They should not be afraid to ask for clarification if they have 
not understood what has been said. Misunderstandings may 
arise during the test and on such occasions candidates 
should ask the Interlocutor, or each other, to explain further. 
No marks are gained by remaining silent! 


While it is the role of the Interlocutor, where necessary, to 
manage or direct the interaction, ensuring that both 
candidates are given an equal opportunity to speak, it is also 
the responsibility of the candidates to maintain the 
interaction as much as possible. Candidates who can take 
equal turns in the interchange will utilise to best effect the 
amount of time available and so provide the examiners with 
an adequate amount of language to assess. 


NB. In cases where there is an uneven number of candidates 
at a centre, the last Speaking Test of the session will be taken 
by three candidates together instead of two. The test format, 
test materials and procedure will remain unchanged but the 
timing will be slightly longer: twenty minutes instead of 
fourteen. 


In exceptional circumstances approved by UCLES, an 
Individual test format (one examiner and one candidate) may 
be made available. For this format of the test, an adapted 
version of the test materials will be used, the timing will be 
shorter, (nine or ten minutes instead of fourteen), and the 
interaction pattern will be restricted to candidate <> 
Interlocutor. 


In all these cases, the aim of the test is to elicit an adequate 
sample of the candidate’s best language and to provide an 
accurate and fair assessment of it. Candidates should 
remember, therefore, that the examiner’s aim is to encourage 
them to talk and so provide an adequate sample of their best 
English for assessment. 


ASSESSMENT AND MARKING 


Throughout the test, candidates are assessed not in relation 
to each other but according to the following criteria: 
Grammar & Vocabulary, Discourse Management, 
Pronunciation, and Interactive Communication. These 
criteria should be interpreted within the overall context of 
the Cambridge Common Scale for Speaking (page 48), where 
FCE is at Level 3. 


Both examiners assess the candidates. The Assessor applies 
detailed, Analytical Scales, and the Interlocutor applies a 
Global Scale, which is a less detailed scale based on the 
Analytical Scales. 


Grammar and Vocabulary (Accuracy and Appropriacy) 


On this scale, candidates are awarded marks for the accurate 
and appropriate use of syntactic forms and vocabulary in 
order to meet the task requirements. At FCE level, 

candidates are expected to know enough grammar and 
vocabulary to produce accurate and appropriate language 
without continual pauses to search for words or structures. 


The appropriacy and range of the candidate’s vocabulary are 
assessed here, but it should be noted that only the accuracy 

of the grammar is assessed here as the range of grammatical 

structures is assessed under Discourse Management. 


Discourse Management (Range, Coherence and Extent) 


In this scale, examiners are looking for evidence of the 
candidate’s ability to express ideas in coherent, connected 
speech. 


The FCE tasks require candidates to construct sentences and 
produce utterances (extended as appropriate) in order to 
convey information and to express or justify opinions. The 
candidate’s ability to maintain a coherent flow of language 
with an appropriate range of linguistic resources over several 
utterances is assessed here. 


Pronunciation (Individual Sounds and Prosodic Features) 


This refers to the ability to produce comprehensible 
utterances to fulfil the task requirements, i.e., it refers to the 
production of individual sounds, the appropriate linking of 
words, and the use of stress and intonation to convey the 
intended meaning. 


First language accents are acceptable, provided 
communication is not impeded. It is recognised that at FCE 
level, even in the top assessment band, candidates’ 
pronunciation will be influenced by features of their first 
language. 


Interactive Communication (Turn-taking, Initiating and 
Responding) 


This refers to the ability to interact by responding and 
initiating appropriately and at the required speed and rhythm 
to fulfil the task requirements. It includes the ability to use 
functional language and strategies to maintain or repair 
interaction, e.g., in conversational turn-taking. 


Candidates should be able to maintain the coherence of the 
discussion and may, if necessary, ask the Interlocutor or the 
other candidate for clarification. 


The ability of the candidates to initiate and respond 
appropriately while also displaying some sensitivity to the 
norms of turn-taking is assessed here. Positive contributions 
to the development of the task, i.e., a willingness and an 
ability to develop the task and move it towards a conclusion 
rather than supplying minimal responses, are also rewarded 
here. 


Typical Minimum Adequate Performance 


A typical minimum adequate performance at FCE level can 
be summarised as follows: 


Although there are some inaccuracies, grammar and 
vocabulary are sufficiently accurate in dealing with the 
tasks. Mostly coherent, with some extended discourse. Can 
generally be understood. Able to maintain the interaction 
and deal with the tasks without major prompting. 


Candidates are assessed on their own individual 
performance according to the established criteria and are not 
assessed in relation to each other. 


Assessment is based on performance in the whole test, and is 
not related to performance in particular parts of the test. The 
Assessor awards marks for each of the four criteria listed 
above. The Interlocutor awards each candidate one global 
mark. 


After initial training of examiners, standardisation of marking 
is maintained by both bi-annual examiner co-ordination 
sessions and by monitoring visits to centres by Team Leaders. 
During co-ordination sessions, examiners watch and discuss 
sample Paper 5 Speaking Tests recorded on video and then 
conduct practice tests with volunteer ‘candidates’ in order to 
establish a common standard of assessment. 


The sample tests on video are selected to demonstrate a 
range of task types and different levels of competence, and 
are pre-marked by a team of experienced assessors. 


In many countries, Oral Examiners are assigned to teams, 
each of which is led by a Team Leader who may be 
responsible for approximately fifteen Oral Examiners. Team 
Leaders give advice and support to Oral Examiners, as 
required. 


COMMON QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GENERAL 


What is the mark allocation for each paper? 


Each paper is equally weighted at 40 marks. 


What is the pass mark? 


To pass the examination with Grade C it is necessary to 
achieve approximately 60% of the total marks available 
(200). 


Must candidates achieve a pass on each paper to pass 
the examination? 


No. Candidates cannot pass or fail any individual paper. The 
candidate's grade is based on their total score from all five 
papers. There are no ‘hurdles’ or minimum levels of 
achievement required. 


Can candidates make notes on the question paper? 


Yes, but their notes won't be marked. 


Is the use of dictionaries allowed? 


No. 


PAPER | READING 


What is the mark allocation? 


Each task is weighted approximately equally. For Parts 1, 2 
and 3, each question is worth two marks and in Part 4, each 
question is worth one mark. 


As the Paper is 1 hour 15 minutes long, what would be 
the recommended timing for each Part? 


Some tasks may take longer than others, depending how you 
approach them, but it is worth remembering that each task 
is worth equal marks. 


If candidates make a mistake in filling in their answer 
sheets, is this picked up by the computer? 


If they fill in more than one lozenge for a question, the 
computer rejects the answer sheet, which is then dealt with 
on an individual basis. Checks are in place to identify 
incomplete answer sheets which are also then checked. 


Do questions in Part 2 (multiple choice task) follow the 
order of the text? 


Yes, with global questions at the end. 


Can the task in Part 3 be a mixture of gapped sentences 
and paragraphs? 


No, the text will always have either sentences or paragraphs 
removed, but not both in the same task. 


What about the danger in Part 1 or Part 3, for example, 
that if a candidate makes one mistake, this may have a 
knock-on effect on at least one other question? 


The statistical analysis produced when material is pretested 
shows whether candidates are choosing wrong answers, so 
this potential problem can be spotted in advance and 
unsuitable materials are not included on the paper. 


PAPER 2 WRITING 


How long do the set books remain on the list? 


They are normally retained for two years. 


The set books for December 1997 are: 

Charles Dickens, Great Expectations (Longman 
Bridge/Longman Fiction) 

Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (Longman 
Bridge/Longman Fiction) 

Oxford Bookworms Collection, Crime Never Pays (OUP) 
Daphne Du Maurier, Rebecca (Longman Fiction) 

G.B. Shaw, Pygmalion (any edition) 


The set books for June and December 1998 are: 

Charles Dickens, Great Expectations (Longman 
Bridge/Longman Fiction) 

Edgar Alan Poe, Tales of Mystery and Imagination (Longman 
Fiction) 

Oxford Bookworms Collection, Crime Never Pays (OUP) 
Daphne Du Maurier, Rebecca (Longman Fiction) 

Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea (any edition) 


The set books for June and December 1999 are: 

Edgar Alan Poe, Tales of Mystery and Imagination (Longman 
Fiction) 

Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea (any edition) 
Oxford Bookworms Collection, A Window on the Universe 
(OUP) 

John Briley, Cry Freedom (Oxford Bookworms) 

Emily Bronté, Wuthering Heights (Longman Fiction or 
Oxford Bookworms) 


Refer to the Examination Regulations for up-to-date 
information. 


Is each Part worth equal marks? 


Yes. 


If candidates include the address when writing a letter, 
will they be penalised? 

Candidates do not need to include addresses in the letter- 
writing tasks, and it will only be a waste of the space 
provided if they do so. However they will not lose any 
marks for it. 


Will supplementary answer paper be provided for 
candidates with large handwriting? 


Candidates can use the blank pages in the question booklet 
to make notes, or finish their answers, if necessary. 
Supplementary answer paper will also be provided if 
necessary. 


Will there always be a report task included in Part 2? 


Not necessarily. Part 2 will always have three different tasks, 
plus a choice of two tasks on the set books in Question 5. 


Don’t short story tasks sometimes demand too much 
creativity? 

It is not expected that candidates should need to be 
particularly creative or imaginative; their main aim should 
be to carry out the instructions of the task. However, some 
candidates do like to be given the opportunity to use their 
imagination. 


Taking into account the age and background of the 
candidates, isn’t it possible that there may be only one 
realistic option in Part 2 for some candidates? 


The range of tasks in Part 2 are designed to cater for the 
wide variety of FCE candidates. Well-prepared candidates 
will be able to find some choice. Trialling of Paper 2 tasks 
helps predict more or less popular topics and tasks. 


PAPER 3 USE OF ENGLISH 


How are the ‘key’ word transformations (Part 3) 
marked? 


Each transformation is divided into two parts, each worth 
one mark, so a candidate may score 0, 1 or 2 marks 
depending on the accuracy of the response. 


If candidates write two possible answers to a question, 
how are they marked? 


If both are correct, the candidate is awarded the mark(s); if 
one is incorrect, no marks are awarded. (This is also the 
same for the Listening Paper.) 


Are contractions (e.g., didn’t, won’t, etc.,) counted as 
one word? 


No. To count the number of words, the full form should be 
taken into account, i.e., didn’t = did not = 2 words. 


What if the answer is right, but a candidate has misspelt 
it? 


All spellings must be correct in Paper 3. 


PAPER 4 LISTENING 


Is there any background noise on the tape? 


Sound effects may be used to ‘set the scene’, but are not used 
while there is speech. 


In Part 2 does spelling have to be correct? 


No, as long as the answer is recognisable. 


How do you guarantee that the different versions are all 
equal in difficulty? 


For security purposes, there are several versions of the 
Listening Test in use at each session. As for the other papers, 
the material for the Listening Tests is pretested in advance, in 
order to check that it is suitable in terms of content as well as 
levels of difficulty. After the examination has been taken, 
before grading takes place, the Listening Test results are 
analysed and the average marks gained by candidates in each 
test are compared. 


PAPER 5 SPEAKING 


Is Part 1 assessed? 


The examiners assess performance throughout the whole test. 


Is 2:2 the only possible format? 


The standard format is two examiners and two candidates, 
and wherever possible, this will be the form which the 
Speaking Test will take. At centres with an uneven number of 
candidates, the last candidate will form a group of three with 
the previous pair of candidates. In exceptional circumstances 
and emergencies only a 1:1 test format will be allowed. 


Are candidates from the same school paired together? 


In some centres candidates from the same school are paired 
together. However, where candidates from a number of 
different schools are entered at the same centre, some 
candidates may find that they are paired with a candidate 
from another school. Candidates should check with the 
centre through which they are entering for the local 
procedure. 


Does knowing your partner make it easier or harder to 
do well? 


There is no evidence to suggest that candidates perform 
better when examined with someone they know or vice 


versa. Some candidates feel relaxed and confident when 
paired with someone they know, others may feel inhibited. 
In both cases, the examiners are trained to provide equal 
opportunities for all candidates to perform to the best of 
their ability. 


Does it matter if a candidate uses slang or speaks with a 
regional accent? 


The use of slang is acceptable provided that it is appropriate 
and grammatically correct. Regional accents are also 
acceptable so long as they are used consistently. 


May candidates interrupt or ask questions during their 
partner’s ‘long turn’ in Part 2? 


No. Listening candidates should allow their partners to 
speak without interruption in this part of the test. 


What about the mis-matching of candidates, e.g., a shy 
person with an extrovert? 


Examiners are trained to deal with this kind of situation and 
ensure no one is disadvantaged. Everyone has the chance to 
show what they can do. However, candidates must 
remember that while it is important not to dominate a 
weaker candidate, it is vital that they make the best use of 
the time available to show off their language skills. 


ENTRIES AND RESULTS 


What is the date of the FCE examination? 


The FCE examination can be taken twice a year, in June and 
in December. The dates are published in the Examination 
Regulations. Check with your UCLES Local Secretary or 
British Council Office. 


Where can candidates enrol? 


The UCLES Local Secretary or British Council Office can 
give you information about centres where the examination 
is taken. You do not need to apply to UCLES directly. Fees 
are payable to the local centre, and will vary slightly from 
place to place. 


How do candidates get their results? 


Results are issued to Local Secretaries approximately six 
weeks after the examination has been taken. Certificates are 
issued about a month after that. 


